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VIII.— ON TRANSLATING ANGLO-SAXON POETRY. 

What verse to use in translating Anglo-Saxon poetry is 
a question, which, ever since Anglo-Saxon poetry has been 
thought worth translating, has been discussed over and over 
again, but unfortunately with as yet no final conclusion. The 
tendency, however, both among those who have written upon 
the subject and those who have tried their hand at translat- 
ing, is decidedly in favor of a more or less close imitation 
of the original metre. Professor F. B. Gummere, in an 
article on "The Translation of Beowulf and the Relations of 
Ancient and Modern English Verse," published in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, Vol. vn (1886), strongly advocates 
imitating the A.-S. metre. Professor J. M. Garnett, in a 
paper read before this Association in 1890, 1 sides with him, 
recanting a previously held belief in the superiority of blank 
verse. Of the various translations which imitate the A.-S. 
metre, the most successful, undoubtedly, is the Beowulf of Dr. 
John Leslie Hall, which appeared in 1892. Stopford Brooke, 
in his History of Early English Literature, also declares his 
belief in imitations of the original metre, though in his trans- 
lations he does not always carry out his beliefs. He lays 
down the rule — and a very good rule it is — that translations 
of poetry "should always endeavour to have the musical 
movement of poetry, and to obey the laws of the verse they 
translate." 2 For translating A.-S. poetry, blank verse, he 
thinks, is out of the question; "it fails in the elasticity which 
a translation of Anglo-Saxon poetry requires, and in itself is 
too stately, even in its feminine dramatic forms, to represent 
the cantering movement of Old English verse. Moreover, it 
is weighted with the sound of Shakspere, Milton, or Tennyson, 

1 See Publications of the Mod. Lang. Association of America, Vol. VI, Nos. 3 
and 4, p. 95 f. 
8 Cf. Preface to E. E. Lit. 
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and this association takes the reader away from the atmosphere 
of Early English poetry." 1 

The claims of blank verse, however, have recently been 
set forth afresh. A writer in Modem Language Notes for 
March, 1897, Mr. P. H. Frye, characterizes the measures 
used by Garnett, Hall, and Stopford Brooke in their transla- 
tions as " un-English " and as " violations of * * * the first 
principles of translation." He lays down the rule that " the 
translation and the original should produce, each upon those to 
whom it addresses itself, essentially the same impression" 2 — a 
rule, like that of Stopford Brooke's mentioned above, heartily 
to be commended. The use which Mr. Frye makes of his 
rule, however, does not deserve quite the same commendation. 
Having carefully laid down his general proposition, he pro- 
ceeds to argue from it in a way, to say the least, rather loose. 
The translation, he says, ought to give " essentially the same 
impression " as the original. Beowulf, now, is an epic ; " our 
natural epic expression" in English is blank verse; there- 
fore blank verse is the natural measure to use in translating 
Beowulf. 

This seems a very pretty piece of reasoning on the face of 
it, but unfortunately it will not stand the test of examination. 
If we look a little more closely, we shall find lurking under 
its apparent plausibility what ought to be a very obvious 
fallacy. This fallacy consists in the assumption that one 
so-called " epic expression " is essentially the same thing as 
another ; that, for instance, the " heroic suggestion " of the 
verse in Beowulf is essentially the same thing as the " heroic 
suggestion " of the verse in Paradise Lost. Such an assump- 
tion needs, of course, only to be pointed out to be recognized 
as not necessarily true ; it would amount to pretty much the 
same thing as saying that because a police squad set to guard 
property, and a pocket time-piece may both be called a " watch," 
therefore they are essentially the same thing. 

1 Cf. Preface to E. E. Lit.; cf. also notes on pp. 417 and 425. 
*Mod. Lang. Notes, xn, col. 162. 
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Poetry, when we come to analyze it, is found to have in it 
two elements, one of which we may describe as the purely 
intellectual element — that which appeals to the intellect simply, 
the other as the aesthetic or emotional element — that which 
appeals to the emotions wholly. In translating poetry from 
one language to another, now, it is always possible substan- 
tially to reproduce the purely intellectual element, that is to 
say, the bare, bald ideas ; and if this were the only, or even 
the chief thing to be aimed at, simple, unadorned prose would 
undoubtedly be the medium to use. But as everyone, or 
nearly everyone, will admit, this is not the chief thing to be 
aimed at. Since in nearly every case it is the aesthetic or 
emotional element in poetry that constitutes for us its chief 
value, that element ought to be, in fact must be reproduced, 
if possible, in any translation that pretends to give us an 
adequate rendering of its original. As to the possibility of 
reproducing this aesthetic element with anything like faith- 
fulness, we all, I suppose, have our doubts. It is an exceed- 
ingly difficult thing to do ; and most of us are apt to be 
satisfied with an approximate reproduction. 

The point at issue, now, is how to secure that approxima- 
tion. In the case of the Beowulf, as we have seen, it is not 
to be secured simply by taking the subject-matter of the poem 
and recasting it in the modern heroic mould of blank verse. 
Blank verse is undoubtedly the best epic verse we possess, 
but as Stopford Brooke says, " it takes the reader away from 
the atmosphere of early English poetry." There are in the 
Paradise Lost, for example, passages which possess, we might 
fairly enough say, an air of "simple dignity and unruffled 
deliberation," to use Mr. Frye's characterization of the style 
of Beowulf; but no one in reading them, I fancy, would be 
in the least likely to think they reminded him of Beowulf. 
No doubt a good poet might produce a very fine poem in blank 
verse out of the story of the Beowulf, but it would not be 
Beowulf. The heroic quality of such a Beowulf would be of 
a totally different kind from that of the original. Between 
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the two poems, in fact, there would be nothing in common 
but the story ; and this would no more make them the same 
poem than the fact that both the Venus of Melos and the 
Venus de Medici represent the same goddess makes them 
the same statue. 

That " the translation and the original should produce, each 
upon those to whom it directly addresses itself, essentially the 
same impression, is true enough. But the question at once 
arises, What impression did the original make upon those to 
whom it addressed itself? We must all agree, I think, that 
no Englishman of the present day in reading Beowulf in the 
original can have the same feelings and emotions as his A.-S. 
ancestor would have had ; his training, habits of thought, and 
ideas are too widely divergent from those of his ancestor to 
permit that. In short, we do not now know how the Beowulf 
affected the Anglo-Saxon ; all that we can do is to imagine 
how it must have affected him. To do this, we must first of 
all ask ourselves the question, How does it affect us? And if 
we ask ourselves this question, we shall find that we have two 
things to consider, first, the bare ideas or matter of the poem, 
and second, the concrete form in which those ideas are pre- 
sented, that is to say, the peculiar phrases, turns of expression, 
rhythmical movement, etc. — all of which may be summed up 
under the general term " manner." Moreover, we shall find 
that the manner engages our attention no less than the matter. 
And it is inevitable that this should be so, for it is the manner, 
rather than the matter, that constitutes what I have termed 
the aesthetic or emotional element in all poetry — the element 
which is, after all, of most importance to us, just as it is the 
external form which gives beauty to a statue, not the marble 
of which the statue is made. Now, a translation which does 
not seek to reproduce the manner as well as the matter of its 
original cannot, of course, give anything like a true and 
adequate idea of that original. Whatever impression it may 
make upon those who read it, it certainly will not make 
essentially, or even approximately, the same impression as the 
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original made, either on those to whom it directly addressed 
itself, or on those to whom it may now direct itself. Faith- 
fulness in one respect will not make up for neglect in another. 
Truth to the whole demands truth to the parts. You can no 
more be faithful to the Beowulf in translating it into English 
verse, if you neglect its style and rhythm, than you can be 
faithful to the Venus of Melos, in making a copy of it, if you 
neglect the pose of the head and the expression of the face. 

It follows, therefore, that if we wish to place before modern 
readers anything like a true representation of the Beowulf, we 
must try to reproduce its imagery and its rhythmical move- 
ment. To the objection urged against imitating the A.-S. 
metre in English, that it is a violation of the laws of the 
language, we need only reply that the analogy between trans- 
lating the thought and reproducing the movement of the verse 
does not hold completely. In the former case, the translator 
must, of course, conform to the laws of the language from the 
necessity of being understood ; but in the latter case, he is 
under no such obligation, the only law binding upon him here 
being the law of harmony, and this is a law governing verse, 
not in one language only, but in all languages. The asser- 
tion, moreover, that four-accent measures resembling the A.-S. 
line are un-English needs some qualification. They are not 
so very un-English after all. Schipper, in his Qrundriss der 
Englischen Metrik, has conclusively shown that many of the 
English four-accent measures may be traced directly back to 
the A.-S. line. For example, lines like the following in what 
he calls " der vier-taktige jambisch-anapaestische vers : " — 

"And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o'er the dead their carnival, 
Gorging and growling o'er carcase and limb ; 
They were too busy to bark at him." — 

The Siege of Corinth. 

" When the hounds of Spring are on Winter's traces, 
The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain." — 

Chorus in AUdamia in Calydon. 
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Some of these lines, now, represent almost exactly the move- 
ment of the most common types of A.-S. verse, alliteration, 
caesura, and all. Compare, for instance, with Swinburne's 
lines the following from the Phoenix: 

" Nis J>ser on J>am lpnde la'Sgeni'Sla, 
Ne wop ne wracu, weatacen nan, 
Yldu ne yrm'Su, ne se enga dea'S, 
Ne lifes lyre, ne la^es cyme, 
Ne synn ne sacu, ne sarwracu, 
Ne wSdle gewin, ne welan onsyn." 

The general movement of the verse here is not very greatly 
different from that in Swinburne's lines. Swinburne's lines, 
to be sure, are a little more rapid than the A.-S., and also 
a little more melodious; but then Swinburne is a master of 
melody — a much greater master of melody than the unknown 
A.-S. poet. If it be objected that this is not a typical passage, 
that it does not represent the general movement of A.-S. verse, 
it may be replied, that neither does Swinburne's lines represent 
the general movement of English four-accent measures. For 
other, and less common types of A.-S. lines — lines where two 
stressed syllables come together, and also lines where more 
than two un-stressed syllables come together — it is easy to find 
parallels in modern English verse. Compare, for instance, the 
following parallels : — 

/ / / / 

" in Jjset treow innan torhte frsetwe," — 

PA. 200; 

/ / / / 

" That in trim gardens takes his pleasure," — 

II Pemeroso. 
II II 

" to his wlcstowe, Her he wundrum faest," — 

PA. 468; 

/ / / / 

" In a bedchamber by a taper's blink," — 

The Statue and the Bust. 

I I \ II 

" ofett edniwe in ealle tid," — 

PA. 77 ; 
I I \ II 

" Holding one picture and only one," — 

The Statue and the Butt. 
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In short, if we except such lines in A.-S. poetry as are 
made up of combinations like "DB," "DC," "DE," etc., 
to use Sievers' terminology — lines which number not more 
than 10 in 100 — and also such lines as have three or more 
unstressed syllables coming together, which number about 15 
in 100, we have left about 75 lines in 100 with rhythmical 
movements for which exact parallels in plenty may be found 
in modern English verse — an odd state of affairs if the A.-S. 
line is essentially different from the English, irregular, four- 
accent line. I do not, of course, wish to be understood for 
a moment as saying that the rhythmical movement of A.-S. 
poetry in general is represented by any one modern English 
poem. That would not be true. All I wish to point out is 
that the great majority of separate lines in A.-S. poetry may 
be paralleled by separate lines in modern English verse, tak- 
ing into account disposition of accent, caesura, alliteration, 
and everything. 

From all this it would follow, now, that if any particular 
form of modern English verse were to be selected as a fitting 
medium in which to translate A.-S. poetry, on the score of 
likeness to the A.-S. metre, that form ought to be the irregular, 
four-accent line, that is to say, the four-accent line with an 
iambic-anapestic, varied occasionally by a trochaic-dactylic 
movement. This is the only English measure that can pre- 
tend to offer the same variety of rhythm that the A.-S. verse 
has, and the only one that can, and often actually does have 
precisely the same rhythmical movement as the A.-S. line. 
Its affinities with the A.-S. line, indeed, as Schipper has 
pointed out, are strong ; and what is of particular importance 
with regard to the matter in hand, it is capable of modifica- 
tion so as to resemble that line still more strongly. And this, 
I think, gives us the cue to the solution of our problem. 
What we want, and there seems to be no reason why we 
should not get it, is an adaptation of the English, irregular, 
four-accent measure sufficiently like the A.-S. line to suggest 
it at once and inevitably, yet not so unlike the English line 
as to sound strange to the modern ear. 
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Dr. John Leslie Hall, in his admirable translation of the 
Beowulf, has come the nearest, I think, to attaining this 
adaptation of any who have made the attempt, but his trans- 
lation, nevertheless, leaves much to be desired. I have myself 
made a translation of the Wanderer in an attempt to find a 
measure which shall satisfy the conditions just mentioned, 
and I subjoin my translation to this paper. Whether I have 
succeeded in my attempt or not, others, of course, must judge. 
I have only to say that I do not profess to be a poet. What 
I have done has simply been to give the ideas of the original 
as faithfully as I could and at the same time as nearly in the 
manner of the original as seemed likely to be agreeable to 
modern readers. 

The Wanderer. 

The lone one oft wins his reward at last, 

The grace of God, though grief-stricken, 

Long must he wander the water-ways o'er, 

Ruffle with rowing the rime-cold sea, 

Fare as an outcast. Fate is relentless ! 

Speaks now the wand'rer of his sorrows mindful, 

The fearful slaughter and the fall of his kinsmen : 

"Oft must I lonely in the early dawn 

Utter my sorrows ; all are gone now 

To whom I should dare my heart-thoughts reveal 

Frankly and truly. Of a truth I know 

That for an earl 'tis ever a wise way 

To keep secure the keys of his heart, 

To hide his thoughts, let him think what he may. 

A weary soul withstands fate ill, 

And a heavy heart little help e'er affords. 

Sad hearts, therefore, do seekers of glory 

Oft bear in their breast, bound up closely. 

My inmost thoughts must I, likewise — 

Oh unhappy me, from home exiled, 

And far from my kinsmen ! — lock fast in my breast, 
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Since the day long gone when the giver of gold 

Was wrapped in earth's darkness, and wretched thence 

I have wandered in winters the water-ways o'er, 

And heart-weary sought the hall of some lord, 

Be it far or near, to find if I might 

One who in mead-hall mercy would show me, 

Or would to me friendless some favor extend, 

Welcome me gladly. Well knows he who tries it 

How grim a companion is grief to the wand'rer 

Who has nowhere to go and none to protect him. 

His the outlaw's path, not the prize of wound gold, 

A freezing heart, not the fame of the world. 

He recalls his old friends, the favors received, 

And how in his youth the gold-giver dear 

At the feast gave him welcome. But fled are those joys ! 

Alas ! he knows it who from lord and friend 

For a long time has lacked loved words of counsel, 

When sorrow and sleep, stealing together, 

Oft wrap in their mantle the wretched lone one. 

In his dream it seems that he sees his lord, 

Gives him kiss and embrace, then bends to his knee 

With head placed in hands, as whilom he did 

When his lord of yore the gift-stool enjoyed. 

Then awakes he again a wanderer friendless, 

And before him sees but the fallow waves, 

The sea-birds bathing and spreading their wings, 

Or the falling snow mixed with frost and hail. 

The heavier then his heart-wounds seem, 

Sore for his loved one : his sorrows return. 

Then o'er his mind flits memory of his kinsmen ; 

With glee-songs he greets them, and glad looks he round 

On all his old friends ; but their forms soon vanish ; 

The shadowy spirits sing there none of 

The well-known songs. Sorrow unending 

Is the lot of him who, alas ! must often 

O'er the water-ways bear a weary heart. 
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'Tis therefore a wonder in the world to me 
That my soul is not o'er-shrouded with gloom, 
When I long reflect on the lives of earls, 
How in an instant their halls they lost, 
Those haughty warriors ! But the world itself 
Is drawing now each day to its ruin. 
A man is not wise, then, till many a winter 
He has lived in this world. The wise man is patient, 
Neither hot-hearted, nor hasty of speech, 
Nor recreant in battle, nor rash and unheeding, 
Nor o'erfearful, nor glad, nor greedy of riches, 
Nor yet eager in boasting ere he's earned him the right. 
A brave man should pause, ere he boast utters, 
Till, firm-minded, he fairly may know 
Whether his courage will waver at last. 
The wise man must see how woeful it is 
When the wealth of the world lies wasted in ruin, 
As far and wide now this fair earth o'er 
Wind-beaten stand the walls of the burghs, 
And in ruins the dwellings, decked o'er with rime. 
Crumbling are the wine-halls, and the warriors lie 
Shorn of their pleasure ; scattered the retainers 
Once proud on the wall : war has seized some, 
Led them forth to their death ; the fleet ship one 
O'er the high sea has borne ; the hoar wolf another 
Has mangled in death ; and dolefully one 
In his bed of earth the earl has hidden. 
The Ruler of men hath so ravaged the world 
That mirth is heard no more midst the burghers, 
And silent stand the cities, giant-built. 
He who has wisely this waste observed, 
And this dark life here deeply considered, 
Sage of mind oft remembers the past, 
The murderous slaughter, and mourns in these words : 
' Where is the steed now? the warrior? and where the giver 
of gifts? 
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Where are the seats at the feast, and the sounds of mirth in 

the hall ? 
Ah me ! the bright beaker ! the mailed warrior ! 
The pride of the earl ! How that age has fled, 
Into night vanished, as ne'er it had been ! 
Of the loved heroes the last reminder 
Is the wondrous high wall with worm-shapes adorned. 
The earls have fallen by the ash-shaft's might, 
That weapon so fell — a fate most glorious ! 
Storm-beaten now are the stone-cliffs high, 
And fettered the earth by the falling snow, 
Winter's terror, when wan there come 
Night-shadows creeping, and the North sends forth 
The hail-storm fierce to the harm of men. 
In the realms of this earth all is hardship ; 
Fate decrees it that change must rule all : 
Wealth here is fleeting, friendships passing, 
Mortal is man here, and mortal is kinsman : 
Earth's whole foundations are idle become.' " 
So quoth the sage in his mind, as he sat him apart in reflection. 
Good is he who keeps troth ; never hasty the warrior should be 
In venting the rage in his breast, ere the remedy first he 

contrive, 
The earl with courage to act. Fortunate each who seeks mercy, 
Solace from God in Heaven, where safety for all may be found. 

Edward Fulton. 



